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_ they have had time to build their own babi- 
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all, the 
These facts 


sponded to this roll-call. 
hands. It was most instructive and inter- 


_ Now, as the speaker would relate the col- 
-Jege prank of some class-mate, or quote 


- his friends, I saw the tear start from more 
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leert ‘feels for the generous 

forded. to our, suff 

T eee in the 
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thren bave.slways been forward in their 


people. They fidve been the: instrument 
chosen ‘by our Lord’ to. fulfil his’ promises. 
propose to apply this sum to the build- 
house seive new comers, till 


tations... We have, now about twelve fami- 


price-of our land ‘is rather high, 
dleven doliars per acre,) but we have 
to pay for it; and as’ the 
prairies ig “very ‘good, our people will d 
well ‘here. it be, thet oir- 
cumstances should lead us to have another 
settlement, 
_ Ast. Thongh.we have 8500 acres, they 
will be soon filled up,.and perhaps before 
our Waldenses have had time to make their 
move. bad 
di Also, our winter here is very long 
and very severe. It will answer for a time 
and for a large number, but I am rather dis- 
posed to think that a new settlement more 
south will soon be needed. 
' I have heard that many friends were 
willing to give us a portion of land, but I 
have hed no positive information on the 
subject. They did not write to me, or their 
letters did not reach me. I should be very 
thankful to receive any communications on 
- Weare building a French Protestant 
chapel here, at Ottawa. About sixty fami- 
lies have been here for ten or twelve years 
without worship. Most of these families 
| 1e parish of the old Father 
Oberlin, (au ban de la Roche.) — 
. Dear brethren, have the kindness to offer 
our hearty thanks to our Christian friends, 
whose names we should like to mention in 
our prayérs; and be pleased yourselves to re- 
ceive the expresion of our Christian fel- 
lowship. | 
‘' On behalf of the Waldensian colony, 
©. Lorriavx, Pastor. 


Commencement at Jefferson College 


| OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


. Pa., August 4, 1858. 
Messrs. Editore—Jefferson College, lo- 
cated at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, is said 
to be the Alma Mater of more than one- 
eighth of all the ministers of the Presbyte- 
rian Oburch. During the Presidency of 
the late Dr, M. Brown, extending through 
a period of twenty-three yeara, one-slf of 
entered the ministry. 
me, as a minister, to feel 
an interest in the institution, additional to 
that felt as an alumnus, and hence, when 
planning in a Central Ohio parsonage for 
an appropriate occupation of the time of a 
«¢ministerial furlough” or “vacation,” I 
set apart a few days to the commencement. 
exercises of this “mother of ministers.” 
These were held this week, and attended 
by a larger concourse than I have ever wit- 
nessed on any of many similar occasions. 
The exercises were begun with a sermon to 
the ‘religious societies” of the College, 
ed on Sabbath morning, August Ist, 
by Rev. G. W. Thompson of Academia, 
Pennsylvania. Rev. Dr. Alden, the Presi- 
dent, being too unwell to preach the Bac- 
calaureate sermon, Mr. Thompson also oc- 
oupied the pulpit at the time for this ser- 
vice, preaching # discourse well adapted to 
the occasion. Both sermons were highly 
appreciated by those for whom they were 
designed. 
- On Monday evening the ‘valedictories” 
and ‘‘responses” in the Religious Societies 
were delivered. On Tuesday afternoon, the 
Rev. Alfred Nevin, D. D. of Philadelphia, 
delivered a well received address to the 
Alumni, on “The Duties involved in Ame- 
rican Citizenship.” After this address the 
Rev. H.-R. Wilson, D. D., of. Sewickley- 
ville, was introduced, and proceeded to eall 
the roll of the «Class of 1823’—just as of 
yore. This gentleman, and the Rev. 
Samuel Wilson, D. D. of Merrittstown, 
Pennsylvania, Walter Brice, M. D. ‘of 
Winusboro’; South Carolina, and the Rev. 
Loyal Young, of Butler, Pennsylvania, re- 
Mr. Young then 
read an Historical Sketch of the Class, 
which was pronounced admirable on all 


esting, and touching even to those utterly 
woscquainted with any of the parties. 


from a genial, jovial letter, called forth by 
the announcement of the proposed meeting 
of the’ Class, the house resounded with 
rets of laughter and rounds of applause; 
nd then, as he told of the shattered intel- 
lect of. one gifted fellow who travelled but 
a little way from college till he entered “a 
mad-house,”’ or, with a tenderness and psa- 
thos inimitable, dropped the veil over the 
life of one:who had: prostituted his strong 
powers and great acquirements, and brought 
disgrace upon himself and dishonour upon 


than one eye. On Tuesday evening, the 
Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D. D., of Richmond, 
Virginia, delivered the Address to the Lite- 
rary Societies. Without attempting to cha- 
racterize the-address, I will only say that it 
was received with “rounds of applause,” 
and, was pronounced by some mea of good 
judgment, ‘a capital hit.” After this ad- 
dreas & short mecting of the Alumni was 
held; at which the Hon. J. C. Kunkel, of 


Harrisburg,. a, was chosen ora- | 


tor for ‘next year; John M Sullivan, of the 
eanie place being his alternate, and the Rev. 
John Eagleson, of Washington county, 
Pennaylvania, was appointed to read the 

« Historical Sketch of: Class of 1829.” | 
Qn, Wednesday, Commencement day pro- 
per, after sume seventeen 
apeeches, all of fair merit, by selected mem- 
the clase, the degree of Bachelor; 


Feat Bore, ‘Principal of the Fifth, 
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| Portstagtth, Vit 
| York; ‘ahd the 


the, French Pro- 
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Priavipal-of 
Kentucky; the Rev. John G. Grimes, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterisn Oburch, Columbia, 
vanie; Nathan’ B. Webster, - Prin- 

cipal of the Virginia Collegiate Institate, 
ith, Vitginix;R. G: Pardee, New 

- John 8. Gourley of 


Canada Wet, 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
eonferred.on the Rev. Robert Crawford of 
Deerfield,. Massachusetts; the Rev. John 
D. Reynolds of Meadville, Pennsylvania; 
the: Rev.) Samuel» Jennings of Allegheny 
eoanty, Pennsylvania; the Rev. Joseph 
Painter of Kittanning, Pennsylvania; the 
Rev. Alexander Young, Professor of The- 
ology in Monmouth College, Illinois; and 
the Rev. James Doig, Professor of Wash- 


There was at these Commencement ex- 
ercises every indication of an encouraging 
degree of prosperity in this. Institution. 
It is comparatively poor in funda, but: spi- 
rited and substantial. The Faculty is com- 
posed of vigorous and laborious and expe- 
fienced ‘men; the libraries are increasing 
in the number of their volumes, and in 
their value; considerable additions have 
been recesitly made to the apparatus; a new 
and excéllent telescope, among the best in 
the country, has just been mounted and 
adjusted ;. and while there is indeed palpa- 
ble necessity for much prayer and toil in 
behalf of this College, there is also much 
reason for faith and encouragement, alike‘ 
in its past history and present condition, to 
pray and to toil for its prosperity and con- 
sequent usefalness. H. 


on—A Growing Church. 


[oor CB OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Muscatine, Iowa, August 2, 1858. 
Messrs. Editors—The church edifice re- 
cently erected by the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city, was dedicated on the 
23d ult. The dedicatory prayer was of- 
fered by the pastor, Rev. E. L. Belden; 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Plumer, of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary; and the benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. Dr. Cummins, who, retired 
from active labours, is spending here the 
evening of his long and useful life. Dr. 
Plumer also preached on Saturday even- 
ing, and twice on the ensuing Sabbath, to 
large and attentive audiences. The com- 
munion services of the Sabbath were of 
an unusually solemn and impressive charac- 
ter, and will long be remembered, especially 
by those whose blessed privilege it was, 
upon that occasion, to obey the injunction 
of the Saviour, “ This do, in remembrance 
of me.” It was indeed a precious season ; 
to many, we hope to all, it was a rich fore- 
taste of heaven. Our best wishes and most 
ardent prayers follow the venerable and 
eminent servant of God, who at that time 
preached to us ‘Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified.” 
The new building is situated in the centre 
of the city, and its location is, in every 
respect, excellent. It is of the Gothic 
of archi is plainly yet taste- 
fully finished internally, and can eomfort- 
ably accommodate seven hundred persons. 
The plans were furnished by Messrs. Van 
Osdel and Béauman of Chicago, Illinois, 
and the stained glass windows are from the 
establishment of Mr. Henry Sharp, of Sixth 
Avenue, New York city, whom we take 


need of any thing in his line of business. 
The cost of the building is about $22,500, 
including the site; our present debt (as- 
sumed mainly by individual members of 
the church) is about $5000, and in favour- 
able times, could be readily met by the 
sale of pews. By God’s blessing we hope 
yet to liquidate every cent of it in that 
way. 
‘The church and congregation feel that 
they have been eminently blessed by the 


led us by a way that we knew not, and en- 
abled us to overcome obstacles insuperable, 
save to the eye of faith. In our seasons of 
darkness and perplexity, when it seemed as 
if the work must cease, He has raised up 
friends and funds for us, from unexpected 
sources, and enabled us to erect a creditable 
temple for his worship. By His grace we 
have been enabled io ive down many strong 
and bitter prejudices against our denomi- 
nation, and in his goodness we now enjoy 
a measure of worldly prosperity which 
should fill our hearts with gratitude, aod 


raise our Ebenezer, and exclaim, “ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.” 

Bat not alone in temporal things hath 
the Lord dealt bountifully with us. A 
beloved and faithful pastor has been given 
us, and the Lord has graciously conde- 
scended to bless his ministrations. Showers 
of divine grace have latterly greatly re- 
freshed and strengthened us. Atour com- 
munion on the 9th of May last we received 
fifty-nine new members—twenty-three on 
certificate, and thirty-six on examination. 
At our last communion, July 18th, we re- 
ceived four on certificate and five on exami- 
nation, and we now number one hundred 
and ninety-one members. There are seve- 
ral others worshipping with us, who hope 
they ‘“‘have passed from death unto life,’’ 
and whom we hope soon to welcome around 
the table of our dear Kedeemer. When 
we remember that less than six years ago 
our Board of Domestic Missions cut us off, 
and compelled us to become a self-sustain- 
ing church; when we reflect how feeble we 
then were, and what a measure of pros- 
perity we now enjoy, we feel that we can- 
not sufficiently praise the Lord for all his 
goodness unto us. May our spiritual pros- 
perity keep pace with our éemporal; may 
we be clothed with humility, knowing who 
«giveth grace to the humble;’’ may we 
lie at the Saviour’s feet, and pray in faith 
for still greater blessings. W. 


WORLDLY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Can a.man walk on pitch, and his feet 
not be defiled? Can a man take coals of 
fire into bis bosom, and his clothes not be 
burned? If he can, he may then mix freely 
with the world, and not be contaminated. 
Bat I cannot think it proper or expedient 
for a Christian to go into any company, un- 
less necessity calls, where he may hear, per- 
haps, the name he loves and reverences 
blasphemed, or at least profaned; where 
that book, which he esteems to be the word 
of. God, will,.if mentioned, be alluded to 


| oply to awaken laughter, or ‘adorn a tale;” 


where the laws of good breeding are almost 


: ‘the only laws which may not be broken 
| with -impunity; and where everything he 


hears or sees has a strong tendency to ex- 


Ward public schools, Pittsburg; A. C. 


tinguish the glow of devotion, and entirely 
| banish seriousness. — Payson. 


-And bow before the altar of the Lord, 


hi 
this opportunity of commending to all in. for the unconverted children of ministers 


Great Head of the Church. He has indeed | 


our mouths with praises. Here would we 
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we BROWN. 


Upon observing the absence of ———— from the sacra- 
_ gent of the Lord’s Supper, administered in the 
_ Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Sunday, 
Hie place:is empty! while the pious throng 

Cling round the table of Redeeming Love, 

And break the bread, and quaff the sacred wine, 
As emblems and memorials of the Lamb 

That made atonement for a dying race, 

And washed away imputed native sin, | 
Whereby man perished beyond mortal aid, 

Which called for an immortal sacrifice ! 


His seat isempty! Though an humble man, 

Removed from social splendour and parade, 

From post, from station, and from earthly power; 

In meekness and in lowliness of heart, 

And unambitious of the world’s applause, 

Beyond that Christian duty which enjoins 

Peace and good will towards men, through love of 
God ; 


Still, many Christians, fashioned out in form, 
Divided ’twixt their nether sphere and heaven, 
Absent or present, at these sacred rites 
Unnoticed might remain ; not so with him! 
Where virtue called him, he was ever found; 
And niindfut of his holy place, 
Where is be now? Why join that sacred band, 


And pledge the Saviour’s love with faithful vows, 
While missing from their number, there is one 
Wont e’er to sit beside them, and to join 

Their prayers, and swell the glorious symphony 
That raised its incense to the throne of God ! 


His seat is empty! Where, alas! is he? 

Can he have fallen from the high estate 

That dignifies mankind, and points to Heaven, 
At once its object, and assured reward. 

Have sin’s temptations so enmeshed his soul, 
So lured him from his upward, starry path, 

So stood between him and eternBy, 


That the communion, once his heart’s delight, | 


Has lost its charms, and been abjured for dross ? | 


Terrific thought! Terrific, but untrue/ 

For hark ! with solemn voice, as from the tomb, 
The rev’rend pastor checks our anxious doubts, 
And tells us that the object of our care. 

Has sunk in Death! to rise in brighter worlds, 
There to commune, in holy fellowship, 

With saints and seraphs, round the Eternal Throne. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Auswer to Concerted Prayer. 


And it shall come to pass, that before 
they call I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking I will hear.—lIsa. Ixv. 24. 

On a visit to Princeton, about ten years 
since, the writer called upon the beloved 
Dr. Miller. After his kind, hearty saluta- 
tions, well worth a visit to Princeton at any 
time, the Doctor inquired after the son of 
@ missionary known to have gone to his 
friends in my field of labour. The occasion 
for such inquiry was, that Dr. Poor had 
been searching for the son of his companion 
inlabour in Ceylon. Supposing him yet to be 
a stranger to the saving grace of God, Dr. 
Poor had drawn Drs. Miller and Alexander 
into a concert of daily prayer for the youth. 
This agreement was entered into a few days 
before my visit to Dr. Miller. ‘Can you 
give me any information about the subject 
of our prayers,”’ asked the Doctor. . It was 
my privilege to answer, “I do not know 
much of him, except that about ten days 
since he sent for me to learn what he must 
do to be saved; and that at my second visit, 
which tallied with the agreement to pray 
for him, he was indulging a comfortable 
hope.” 

In a ministry now of sixteen years, the 
writer does not remember a more striking 
instance of the fulfilment of the above 
quoted text. Let ministers agree to pray 


Let parents agree in prayer. Did not our 
Lord name two as the magic number, for 
their encouragement? If a concert of 
prayer be the idea, why should it not bring 
a blessing? A daily praying circle in 
Princeton once had a written or agreed- 
upon list of names before them; and in a 
few weeks it was their privilege to see all, 
or nearly all, of that list credible professors 
of the religion of Jesus. Many on that 
list are now highly honoured in our land ; 
but in nothing are they more exemplary 
or more honourable than in serving the 
Prince of Peace. G. C. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘THE CHOIR TO THE PULPIT. 


Dear Ministers—May an old servant in 
the other end of the church have a few more 
words with you? May he tell how you can 
help the pleasant duties which are to repeat 
and fix the impressions of the sacred desk. 

1. Read the hymns with taste and spirit. 
When we have tried to adapt suitable music 
to the hymns which you have beforehand 
selected, and have faithfully practised the 
tunes, you may still help us much by a 
proper reading of the poetry. We have not 
often the cultivation necessary fully to appre- 
ciate the varying themes of praise. Some 


| Pike’s Persuasives to Early Piety.” 


a proper recitation of the poetry, just the 
thoughts you wish expressed. Then if we 
are not found your co-labourers, let us bear 
the blame. CANTOR. ~ 
For the Presbyterian. 


VALUE OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


A religious friend once earnestly en- 
treated a young lady, who was very gay 
and thoughtless, to promise sbe would read 
entirely through the little volume entitled 
She 
“could not think of such a thing;” she 
knew she should “break her word if she 
did; such reading was so extremely dry 
and insipid!’ But the friend was a faith- 
ful one, and would not take a refusal; the 
young lady’s pious mother joined tearfully 
in the entreaty, and at last she gaily con- 
sented, resolving to keep her novels hard 
by, as an antidote. She would hurry 
through a chapter, and then return to her 
novels, to drive off the impression. Thus 
she went on trom. day to day; but it was 
rowing against the tide, and sho made 
poor headway. There'is a solemn earnest- 
ness,and a deep and agonizing love for the 
souls of sinners pervading every page of 
that little book, which forbids all trifling. 
For the time it must have weight with even 
the most reckless. The solemnity startles, 
and the deep-touching love wins the heart 
to the writer, if not to the truth he utters; 
and thus it influenced the young lady, who 
so reluctantly commenced its perusal. Long 
before she had finished, her trashy reading 
was banished, and she was inquiring the 
way to be saved. The Spirit of God went 
with the dear little book, and when she 
came to the close she could offer up the 
humble prayer of the believer in Jesus. 
O! how beyond all price will that little 
book ever seem to her, and to hundreds of 
others who have been led by it to the cross 
of Christ! 

A little incident connected with another 
well known religious work, may not be un- 
interesting to your readers. A Tennessee 
judge was once converted from infidelity, 
and led to embrace the religion of Jesus, 
by reading Nelson’s ‘‘Cause and Cure.’’ 
He loaned it to twosceptical lawyer friends, 
and before many months rejoiced to learn 
that it had been blessed in a similar man- 
mer, to the conversion of their souls. They 
were strong, earnest workers, and now throw 
their influence and talent on the side of 
religion. There were many destitute places 
near them, and they at once established 
religious meetings in two points, where 
there seemed to be the most promising field. 
These were not transient efforts, but were 
faithfully sustained until over two hundred 
people were gathered, through God’s bless- 
ing on their iostrumentality, into the visi- 
ble Church of Christ. A member of Cun- 
gress was among the number. 

. Christians cannot set too high a value on 
this method of doing good. God’s blessing 
has attended it in a most signal manner, in 
thousands of cases, and he is no less ready 
now to grant such favours, than he has 
ever been. J.B. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO WRITERS AND PREACHERS. 


Any one at all acquainted with the peo- 
ple of this land must know that there are 
multitudes of poor readers among us— 
multitudes who read with difficulty, and 
who hence take but little pleasure in read- 
ing. Indeed, with them reading is rather 
a task thau a pleasure. This evil may be 
diminishing, but still it is very great— 
greater than is generally supposed—greater 
than many will readily believe. 

Owing to this, very many of our tracts 
and religious books are not only above the 
comprehension of multitudes, but above 
their ability to read without great labour. 
The same may be said of many sermons 
preached. The people cannot understand 
them. Of course they can do but little 
good. The fodder is placed so high that 
the sheep cannot reach it; and as to the 
lambs, they must starve! Hence, 

1. Let preachers be plain and simple; 
and 

2. Let more plain and simple books and 
tracts be prepared for the mass of the peo- 
ple. Let the words be short, not over two 
syllables, if it can be avoided, and such as 
are in common use; and let the style be so 
clear and plain that all can understand. 
Let them be printed, too, in good large 
type, so as to be easily read. Something 
of this kind was done by the late Dr. A. 
Alexander, and published by the American 
Tract Society; and I see no reason why 
our own Board of Publication should not 
do something of the same sort. It is much 


needed, would be acceptable to the multi- 


lines are much more effective if expressed 
in subdued tones. Some require a bold: 
enunciation. Our business is to give to 
words and themes their most appropriate 
expression. We but injure the -impression 
of a public service if we fail to bring out 
the meaning of the poet. -Now, by your 
skillful utterance of the words you may 
guide us to a knowledge of their full meas- 
ing. 

2. Again. You have selected such 
hymns or psalms as carry out the sentiment 
of your sermon. You have a meaning to 
suit a purpose. Your reading may help us 
to act and sing in concert with the theme 
of your discourse. We may thus be your 
co-workers. Indeed, I have heard our pas- 
tor affirm that his choir gave the attraction 
of music to themes which are offensive to 
the natural heart; and if he found a re- 
luctance in his audience to hear—he had 
the resort dernier—he held his choir as a 
corps de reserve that should finish the im- 
pression he had sought to make. How 
shall the choir know your impressions of 
the stanzas unless your reading indicates it? 
Can yon not help them to sing the very 
spirit of your discourse ? 

8. And more. A correct reading of the 
hymn puts the audience in possession of 
your meaning. Much of the influence of 
song is due to the state of the hearer. 
Jenny Lind cannot please a disappointed 
hearer. You are preparing the audience 
to feel the sentiment of the poet, and to feel 

our sentiment, when in sweet strains it 
shall ravish the ear and appeal to the heart. 
«¢ All the people”’ can then better praise the 
Lord. If your reading has impressed the 
audience—if it has been in harmony with 
the truth taught—if it has brought out the 
shades of thought which you and the poet 
have intended, then we can from the choir 
help to'seal that impression. We can guide 
the assembly in the utterance of the sen- 
timent desired. May we ask, therefore, 
Ist, for a list of the hymns. We wish to 


tudes, and might do great good. If it did 
no more, it would improve the reading of 
many. Let it be done! W. J. M. 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne met at Potteville 
on the 20th ult., and was opened with a ser- 
mon by the Moderator, the Rev. John Arm- 
strong, from John xix. 30, “It is finished.” 
The Rev. James H. Callen was received from 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. The com- 
mittee appointed to install the Rev. John 
White pastor of the church at Summit Ifill, 
reported that they had attended to that ser- 
vice on the 19th of May. A committee was 
appointed to prepare an Essay on the question, 
‘‘ Tow may the ruling elders of. our Church 
most efficiently co-operate with the preaching 


' elders, in promoting the interest of the Church, 


and religion in general.” 

The Rev. S. F. Colt having accepted a call 
to the Second Chureh of Pottsville, was in- 
stalled pastor of said church; at which ser- 
vice the Rev. M. J. Hickok preached, the Rev. 
J. Armstrong proposed the constitutional 
questions, the Rev. N.G. Parke gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. I. Dorrance the 
charge to the people. 

The following minute respecting the death 
of ruling elders Edwards Barnes and Duncan 
Wier, was adopted: 

‘While it is not customary for the Presby- 
tery to take public notice of the decease of 
private members, nor even of ruling elders, in 
the different congregations, yet there are cases 
in which a departure from this custom seems 
to be proper. Such an one is the solemn dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence which we now 
record. On the 15th day of February last, J. 
Edwards Barnes and Duncan Weir, elders in 
the church at Tamaqua, while exploring a coal. 
mine for the sake of ascertaining whether the 
mines could be safely entered, were suddenly 
suffucated by fire-damp, and instantaneously 
ushered into the presence of their God and 
Saviour. 

‘‘These brethren were well known and 
highly esteemed by the members of this body. 
They often met with us, and were regarded as 
eminently distinguished for their wisdom, 
piety, and enterprising spirit. We sincerely 
and deeply lament their removal, and warmly 
sympathize with their afflicted families and 
the congregation of which they were the most 
prominent and useful members.”’ 


‘| suit the words to music, and tune our voices | 


N.G. Parke, Stated Clerk. © 


| in advance. | Qd. That you will tench us by- 
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Fhe Sabbath—A Modest Notice— Preaching on 
Mount Zion—Scaling the Walls of 
‘the Temple—Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
Adam's Tomb—An American Rabbi— 
ion Ploughed. like a, Fueld—A. convenient 


Arrangement, 

JzrusaLem, March. 

Messrs. Editors—The day after our return 
from Hebron was the Sabbath, We needed 
ite rest. Four days of hard riding over rocky 
mountain paths, now made more than doubly 
agreeable the prospect of one quiet day, and it 
was 4 rare treat to spend that day in Jerusa- 
lem. In the morning we went to the English 
church, 8 commodious and beautifal structure 
of stone, where we were delighted to find a 
large congregation of Anglo-saxons, and to 
join with them in the worship of God in our 
own beloved tongue. Bishop Gobat preached 
an indifferent sermon from 1 Cor. i. 18, and 
then announced that “there would be a meet- 
tng in the school-house in the evening, and 
that Mr. Bonar of Scotland would speak.” 
This was as near as “hia principles” permit- | 
ted-$im. to say that the Rev, Horatius Bonar, 


that most distinguished divines, 
would. preach that evening. 
After service, we took a quiet walk beyond 


the walls, and watched with interest the groups 
of females in long, white robes, gathered un- 
der the olive-trees in the vale of Gihon. The 
day was cold and blustering, and the little 
companies under every tree seemed to be en- 
joying their picnics under circumstances rather 
adverse. In almost every other land there 
would have been a great noise of gossiping 
tongues, and some little animated confusion 
among so many people bent on amusement; 
but the eastern women are phlegmatic. They 
‘are solemn even in their sports, and therefore 
they moped about like spectres at a funeral, or 
lay in motionless round white heaps, swallowed 
up in muslin and meditation. 

In the evening, we started out with paper 
lanterns to search for the school-house where 
Mr. Bonar was to preach. Ibrahim thought 
he knew the way, but he did not, and there- 
fore we were speedily lost, and went groping 
among dead walls in the utmost perplexity. 
Our search was rewarded only when the ser- 
vice was half over, and the preacher was in 
the midst of a touching and eloquent discourse 
from Juhn xix. 5, “Behold the man.” A ser- 
mon préached on Mount Zion from this text, 
and bya man so imbued with the spirit of 
Christ, was a joy indeed, and when the services 
closed with singing that beautiful hymn, “ Ruck 
of Ages,” the effect upon the crowded congre- 
gation of strangers and pilgrims was over-pow- 
ering. There were few dry eyes when the as- 
semblage broke up. 

Monday morning was signalized by an at- 
tempt to soale the wall of Jerusalem. Passing 
. by the site of the old temple the day before, 
we had seen sticking out of the wall, the broken | 
ends of several columns, which we reasonably 
surmised might have graced some of the courts 
of the Lord’s house. So, armed with a batchet, 
and making ladders of each other, we succeed- 
ed in chipping off a piece large enough to bring 
upon us the charge of Vandalism, and to chop 
up into little relics for our friends. If we did 
not succeed in getting a relic of Svlumon’s 
time, still the attempt at it brought to our no- 
tice the most remarkable part of the present 
wall. At this point there are in it many huge 
bevelled stones, some of them from twenty to 
twenty-five feet long. That these stones- be- 
long to the age of Solomon there can be little 
deubt. and they are perhaps now in the very 
positions where they were then placed. The 
upper part of the wall, however, is undoubted- 
ly modern, as the stones are smaller, and as } 
the round columns indicate the debris of other 
fallen and ruined structures. Close by where 
we obtained our relic, is the ‘‘golden or beau- 
tiful gate” of the Temple. It is now walled 
up and carefully guarded by the Mohamme- 
dans, who hold the tradition that if ever the 
Christians become masters of Jerusalem, they 
will enter it through this gate. Immediately 
over the gate is a projection, which, as another 
tradition hath it, is to form the seat of the 
Messiah, when, in the last judgment, all the 
world are to be gathered before him in the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. 


After breakfast, we went to see the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, a building so often des- 
cribed already, that I will not attempt it. It 
is a very respectable structure, but greatly di- 
lapidated, owing to the interesting jealousies 
of its rival occupants, the Greeks and Roman- 
ists. The great dome that covers the Holy 
Sepulchre, is full of cracks and holes, but any 
attempt by either party to repair it, would re- 
sult in a general row, and this row would bring 
among them the Moslem guardians with long 
whips, and so somebody would get hurt. So 


| 


.they wisely let it all alone. For the same rea- 


son, all the magnificent goldea lamps and or- 
naments, the gifts of kings and emperors, 
are securely locked up in strong coffers, and 
their places supplied with tawdry brass. In 
one word, the Greeks are afraid the Romanists 
will steal the true metal, and vice versa. Of 
course, under the guidance of priests, we went 
the whole round of the church, and saw an in- 
credible number of holy places. We expected 
indeed, to see many, but I may safely say that 
when we entered the door, we had not the re- 
motest idea of seeing the tomb of Adam, or the 
centre of the world! Before we left him, the 
old priest sprinkled us plentifully with rose 
water, and taking us slyly into a side room, 
showed us the sword and spurs of that valiant 
crusader, Godfrey de Bouillon. As to the 
claim for this church, that it really covers the 
holy places, I have no opinion to express. 
Every devout soul should wish that any such 
claim might be proved groundless, and that 
the true site of the Saviour’s death and burial 
is yet to be found, if found at all, in some 
quiet spot, undisgraced either by brvils or 
mummeries., 

On the second day of our abode in Jerusa- 
lem, we became acquainted with a strange 
character. He isan American gentleman of 
good education and high family connections, 
who, many years ago, consummated a very er- 
ratic religious career by renouncing Christian- 
ity, and becoming a Jew. Leaving his country, 
he came some years since to Jerusalem, and is 
now a Rabbi, and lives on Mount Zion. We 
found him kind and obliging, and were indebt- 
ed to him for many attentions. Ie came this 
morning and invited us to go and look at Je- 
rusalem from the top of his house, an invita- 
tion which we immediately accepted, and put 
ourselves under his guidance. On our way, 
we went directly through the Jews’ quarter, 
which is, as a matter of course, narrow, filthy, 
and bad-smelling. We visited also, two or 
three dark synagogues, which are exactly like 
all other synagogues the world over, black, 
gloomy, and redolent with odours that remind- 
ed me at once of Prague. And so were all 
the Jews about us just like that strange people 
wherever you meet them. Here they are all 
crowded together, around the base and up the 
sides of Mount Zion glorying yet in their fal- 
len kingdom and departed heritage, and wait- 
ing in hope to see their Messiah come; or else 
to lay their weary bones in the valley of Jeho- 


| shaphat among the millions of their kindred. 


This hope is the only joy of their insulted 
lives! 

The house of Mr. C——, the Jewish prose- 
lyte is near the top of Zion. His boast of a 
fine view from the roof was not a vain one. 
Oar position was so high that the whole city 
was spread beneath us, and we could imagine 
just how it looked in its glory to David the 


PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 


| Omer ley fully in view, tween it and us 


| “representative men.” 


was the deep Tyropcon valley, at the other 
end of which, springing from the wall of the 


remains of the magnificent viaduct that once 
united the palace and the temple. Mr. C—— 
was very particular in pointing out the huge 
stones which are supposed to be all that re- 
main. of the wall that once surrounded the 
temple. By the special grace of the Moslems, 
the Jews are permitted to sit down by these 
stones and weep, and therefore the spot is 
known as the “place of wailing.” We after- 
wards visited it with Mr. C——, and I am 


sorry to ety that the grief of the few Jews I | 


saw there, was not very touching. Half of 
them seemed to be there more for buksheesh 
than for anything else, and though they read 
} the Hebrew very fast, and kissed the stones 
very devoutly, yet they had a wandering eye, 
which betokened a fear lest we should get 
away before we pitied their distress. I am 
sorry to. say this, for I had really expected 
very genuine weeping there. 

Mr. C now took us to what he was 
pleased to call -his surm. He “liad, indeed, 
quite a large fine field of potatoes, on the ex- 
act site of David’s palace. He had reclaimed 
a little waste land from the rabbish, and was 
painfully trying to teach his brethren that 
Zion was good for something else than to be 
mourned over. He knew not, perhaps, that 
he was also helping to fulfil literally the pru- 
phecy of Micah, “Zion shall be ploughed like 
8 field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and 
the mountain of the house as the high places 
of the forest.” It is indeed true that Zion is 
now the most wasted and wretched part of the 
city. What is not a heap of ruins, is crowded 
with the filthy houses of the miserable rem- 
nant of the people over whom even Solomon 
once deemed it an infinite glory to reign. 

As we were close to that part of Zion where, 
as tradition says, king David lies entombed, 
we passed out of the city gate to see it. Ilere 
we found the cem@ry of the Christians, and 
a few houses, and among them a shabby 
mosque. Mr. C—— informed us that in a 
tomb under this mosque David lies buried in 
an uncorrupted state, “with all his regalia 
about him.” The confident belief of Mr. C—— 
and many other Jews, is, that in due time, he 
will rise again and be recognized as their long 
looked for Messiah. We were not permitted 
to examine the tomb, but had full liberty to 
go up stairs and see the Canaculum or room 
where the Last Sapper was eaten. It is a 
large, gloomy, barn-like room, very different 
from what we had supposed “‘ the upper cham- 
ber” to be. It contains the pillar to which 
our Saviour was bound, when he was scourged, 
and perhaps other relics which we did not see. 
It is an excellent arrangement they have in 
Jerusalem, to gather all the traditional holy 
places and relics into convenient groups. These 
places and things are always in little settle- 
ments, thereby saving much time on the part 
of the pilgrims, and concentrating the buk- 
sheesh. I speak, of course, of apocryphal 
curiosities; the pious frauds of good monks 
and devoted antiquarians, who may as well do 
the matter up to the convenience of the public 
asnot. There are “holy, places” that need no 
monk to suggest their sanctity, and no tradi- 
tionary twaddle to draw to them the pious 
feet of the humble lover of Christ. — 

BuytTu. 


A Plain Spoken Opinion. 


The Episcopal American Quarterly 
Church Review in its Short Book Notices 
thus gives its opinion of onc of the pulpit 
notorieties : 

Henry Ward Beecher is one of Carlyle’s 
He belongs to that 
large class of minds which have thrown off 
the tyranny of old-fashioned Puritan the- 
ology, and Jaunched forth upon the sea of 
private speculation, rejoicing in their creed- 
less freedom. His reckless boldness; his 
self-reliance, which amounts to impudence ; 
his contempt for creeds; his consequent 
rash and daring statements; his vigorous 
but unchastened imagination—all these 


rica” in religion; and there is probably no 
other man in his denomination who wields 
so much and so dangerous an influence, or 
who is doing so much to unsettle men’s 
minds as to the very foundations of all right 
thinking and acting. Grossly offensive as 
he often is, yet his petty second and third 
rate imitators, and he has plenty of them in 
New England, are doing still more to bring 
Christianity into contempt. In these “ Life 
Thoughts,” there is, now and then, a fine 
sentiment; and they are mostly free from 
that coarse vulgarity which has charac- 
terized some of his public performances. 
Yet there is the utter absence of that filial 
and loving reverence, which a better system 
of religion would have taught him. How 
unlike, in temper, he is to such a man as 
George Herbert or Jeremy Taylor. The 
book, also, is full of offences against good 
taste, and of the most radical errors in mat- 
ters of doctrine and practical morals. 


Responsibility of Booksellers, 


Few business men exert as much influ- 
ence, for good or for evil, (in proportion 
to their capital,) as booksellers. They con- 
trol, to a great extent, the reading of their 


| customers; and who does not know that 


the books which we read have an impor- 
tant agency in controlling our thoughts, 
and ‘as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 

I am acquainted with a community in 
which a good deal of infidelity prevails. 
Conversing with a very intelligent citizen 
of the place, he remarked that he was not 
at all surprised at it. ‘For,’ said he, 
‘cone such an active infidel as ——-, (men- 
tioning the name of the bookseller of the 
place) will do more to spread infidel pub- 
lications, and, of course, to cause infidel 
sentiments to prevail in the community, 
than will every Christian in the place to 
give circulation to books favourable to 
Christianity.” And is this true? To the 
shame of professed Christians, I am afraid 
it is not far from the truth. 

I have mentioned this as an illustration 
of the vast amount of influence, for good or 
evil, a bookseller might, and does exert. 

From this view of the subject, how im- 
portant is it that booksellers be men of 
principle, men of public spirit, who wish to 
do good, as well as to make money. In 
short, how important to the interests of re- 
ligion it is that booksellers should be Chris- 
tian men. It is pleasing to know that quite 
a number of religious men are turning their 
attention to the book business, both in its 
publishing and selling departments, as a 
means of usefuloess. May their number 
be multiplied, and may such as are now in 
the business be encouraged and sustained 
by all who live and labour for the extension 
of the trath. The books we read contri- 
bute much to the formation of our opinions, 
our opinions control our actions, and our 
actions form our lives. If we would have 
good citizens, let us strive by every means: 
in our power to promote the circulation of 
usefal books, inculcating correct sentiments, 


King, whose royal palace once stood on this 


very spot. The enclosure of the Mosque of 


and encouraging right conduct.— Pres. Her, 


Moeque, we could plainly see the spring of | 
what is known as Robinson’s arch—all that 


| | Paris, July 21. 
A nun named Moreau, but whose name 
“in religion” was Sister Alexandria, of the 
convent of St. Joseph, at St. Julien de Civry 
(Sadne-et-Loire,) who died ia November, 
1855, constituted by her will the Abbé Bea. 
rier her residuary legatee, and as her pro 
rty was very considerable, it was calcu- 
ated that, after deducting various other 
legacies which she had made, he would 
come into possession of more than 300,000 
francs. Her family some months ago 
brought an action before the Civil Tribunal 
of Charolles to have the will set aside, on 
the ground that it was invalid, because it 
was made for the benefit of the “spiritual 
director” of the testatrix; because it had 
been obtained by undue influence, and be- 
cause the legacy was not made to the Abbé 
rsonally, but on the understanding that 
e would transfer it tou the convent of St. 
Joseph. The Tribunal, after hearing all 
the parties, came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to prove the first two .al- 
} , but that the third was well found- 
, inasmuch as in a previous will she had 


did not understand the meaning of it. 


mark him as the leader of “Young Ame- | 


only left him 10,000 francs, and he had 
done nothing to merit from her, personally, 
a larger legacy. It therefore declared the 
will null and void, Two days back the 
Abbé appealed against this decision to the 
Imperial Court at Dijon, and affirmed, in 
support of it (and offered to do so on oath,) 
that the legacy was really made to him per- 
sonally, not in trust for the convent; but 
the Court did not credit him, and as the 
law does not allow legacies to be made to a 
person to be transferred to a religious com- 
munity, it confirmed the previous judgment. 
—London Daily News. | 


CLOSE COMMUNION. 


The Christian Review, the Baptist Quar- 
terly, has an article written with a design 
to encourage the denomination to hold on to 
this principle. It incidentally shows that 
there is much wavering among them. It 
says :—‘‘The most prominent of our deno- 
minational journals have, within the last 
half year, contained communications from 
“Baptists, in different parts of the country, 
expressing, to say the least, the absence of 
satisfactory conviction that baptism is ‘the 
true limit to communion,” and recently in 
some of these journals have appesred com- 
munications which, in view of the preva- 
lence of itiquiry on the subject, call for an- 
other treatise in defence of Restricted Com- 
munion. We mention these circumstances, 
unimportant in themselves, as straws which 
show how the winds of opinion apd feeling 
are blowing. The author himself is aware 
of not a few prominent Baptists, ministers 
and laymen, in different States—men not 
suspected of heterodoxy—who more or less, 
cautiously avow, at least, that the argu- 
ments commonly used in favour of restrict- 
ing communion to the baptized, seem to 
them not entirely satisfactory.” 


TELL ME AGAIN. 


A poor Caffre had heard a missionary 
speak of ‘the wrath to come,” though he 
He 
came into the colony, was brought to the 
missionary, explained his anguish, and 
asked what he must do. : 

Mr. Hood preached to him the Saviour. 
He listened with cagerness, and stood trem- 
bling, and said, “Sir, I am old and stupid; 
tell me again.” And being told again, the 
tears rolled down. the sable cheek of this 
man of noble and athletic frame, and he 


confessed his wonder at the love of God, 


and the compassion of the Saviour. 

He resolved to come and live near the 
missionary, that he might hear again and 
again the glad tidings. The little space in 
the village was, however, already occupied, 
and as he had acquired property, and that 
property was cattle, there would be no 
room to graze them. 

He told his difficulty to the missionary, 
and added, ‘Iam a Caffre, and I love my 
cattle; but I’ll part with the last one I 
have, if that stands in the way of coming 
to hear the word!” He had found the 
pearl of great price, and he would part with 
all he had to procure it. The missionary 
arranged matters for’ him, and he now re- 
sides on the spot, a consistent, devoted 
Christian.— Moravian. 


DELIVERY OF SERMONS. 


From the Appendix of the volume of 
‘‘Select Discourses,’ recently published, 
we extract the following passage by the 
Rev. Adolphe Monod, bearing upon a sub- 
ject of special interest to those who are 
concerned in public speaking. Dr. Monod 
was himself one of the most eloquent 
preachers in Europe. | 

‘The delivery should be simple, or na- 
tural. In speaking from the soul, one will 
speak simply—for the soul is simple. It 
is only the presence of man which can 
make us affected; when alone we are 
always simple, for the simple reason that 
then we are ourselves. The accents of the 
soul are those of nature. It is these which 
we are to reproduce; and we must take 
care not to substitute for these the accents 
of conventional artifice, or of arbitrary 
choice. It is necessary ‘that the hearer 
should recognize himself, and that the 
instinct of bis nature should be satisfied 
with each of our inflections. In other 
words, we must speak, and not declaim. I 
have already said, elevate, ennoble the 
tone of conversation and of common life; 
but while you elevate, do not forsake it. 
An able painter does not slavishly copy 
the traits of his model; he idealizes them, 
and transfers them to the canvass only 
after he has subjected them to a sort of 


_transfiguration in his brain; but even while 


idealizing them, he so imitateg them, that 
they may be recognized at once. Thus it 
is that a portrait may be a perfect likeness, 
and yet more beautiful than the original. 
‘The same thing occurs in good speak- 
ing. The tones of common parlance are 
embellished, and yet they are perfectly re- 


‘ cognizabl@ because their essence is care- 


fully preserved. But to declaim, to take a 
new tone, because one is in the pulpit—in 
fine, to speak as no one ever speaks, is a 
grievous fault; while, strange to say, it is 
a fault common, very hard to avoid, and 
which, perhaps, none of us escapes alto- 
gether. For it is far easier to assume a 
sustained and unfaltering tone than, step 
by step, to follow thought and sentiment in 
their infinite sinuosities; and then, there 
are never wanting hearers of bad taste, for 
whom the pomp of language is imposing. 
Nevertheless, consulting only the human 
effect of your preaching—if this considera- 
tion were not unworthy—the man who 
speaks ir the pulpit will rise above him 
who declaims. Even those who at first 
suffer themselves to be dassled by the ca- 


dence of periods, and the outbreaks of voice, 


at length grow weary, and are less pleased 


with the artificial preacher than with him 
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Ferg, tapes. make | feel thas 

thioks all that he says. what 
say of the real and useful effect produced | 
by these two preachers? How much more 
directly, nay, exclusively, will the latter 
fiod his way to the heart and sonscience! 
How will his vehement patts be relieved 
by the calu and simple tone of bis habitual 
manner! How much niore truly'will b 
be what he ought, in the sight both of 

and of man, by continuing to be himself, 
and not stepping aside from truth in ai- 
nouncing truth!” 


A Puzzling Theological Question, 


Several years ago, before the age of rail- 
| roads, a meeting of the American for 
Foreign Missions was held at Albany, 
which Rey. Calvin Chapin, the witty Con- 
gregational miniater, now deceased, with s 
number af man from that re- 
gion attended, performing the journey by 
| returned by the same conveyatice. All the 
passengers in the stage but one wers Con- 


tional clergymen ; that one was young 
Bplscepal minister. At first’ starting, the 
passengers were all silent, till after. seme 
time, our young Episcopal friend, with 
somewhat more cou than discretion, 
proceeded to deliver f substantially 
as follows: 

“T have been examining those ‘portions 
of the Scriptures, lately, fn which prayer . 
is spoken of, and have eatisfied m if t 
prayer is never spoken of in the Bible 
‘where the circumstances do not make it 
probable—yes, I may say, certain—that 
the prayer must have been read.” . 

To this somewhat startling position no 
one made any reply, but our young friend, 
uothing daunted, went on: “I will defy 
any gentleman present to bring forward an 
instance where this is not the case.”’ 

There was again a short silence, which 
was soon broken by Dr, Chapia, who said, 
in bis blandest and most deferential tones, 
‘*. do not mean to deny your position, 
sir, but there is a question I should like 
to ask, if you will be so kind as to answer 
it 


“0, ask as many questions as you please 


—I will answer them,” was the reply of 
the young man. | 

question [ wished to ask was,’’ said 
Dr. Chapia, very deliberately, “‘who held 
the candle for Jonah when he read prayers 
in the whale’s belly?” 

It is said that the juvenile divine main- 
tained a dignified silence during the rest of 
that journey. 


PAPAL INIQUITY. 


The Paris Presse recounts a -shocking 
instance of Papal oppression as having 
occurred at Bologna, in the States of the 
Church. A child of a Jew, named Mor- 
tura, fell ill two years ago, and wassecretly . 
baptized by its purse. The woman recently 
mentioned this fact to her priest in the von- 
fessional. The priest immediately sent a 
report of the affair to the Inquisition at 
Rome. On June 20th, at eight o’clock in 
the evening, five gendarmes, with a monk 
of the Holy Office for their guide, came to 
Mortura’s house, and told him that they 
had come to claim a Christian child whom 


he was unlawfally harbouring. In spite of 


the remonstrances of the father, and the 
tears and screams of the mother, their chi 
pow four years old, was torn from them an 
taken to Rome, where it is believed to have 
been placed in a foundling hospital. The 
mother has gone out of hee mind. This 
monstrous act is said to be notorious in 
Bologna. 


One Book for all Future Times. 


One book for all times and all countries, 
it is said, is impracticable; and we cannot 
expect that all nations will receive it as the 
one only authorized and an all-sufficient di- 
rectory. 

Yet we know that one book, on a single 
subject, can be made to answer an individ- 
ual, separate purpose, for all future time; 
instances of this occur to every intelligent 
reader; and therefore we cannot see why 
one book could not be made by infinite Wis- 
dom to answer every purpose relating to 
faith. Its object, if such a book is made 
will be to teach man the knowledge of God 
and his duty. There is no reason why a 
book, composed, as to its different parts, 
through a very long period, may not suf- 
ficiently illustrate every subject relating to 
God and bis will, so as to be an all-sufficient 
guide in matters of faith. | 

To make a volume for all ages, for every 
language, suited to all tbe conditions of 
men, must require infinite wisdom, no less 
than any work of the Divine mind. Had 
men or angels been deputed to make such 
a volume for the whole human race, not to 
be superseded as a whole, and asa whole 
never to be antiquated—ever fresh, always 
profitable, capable of interesting the highest 
and the lowest -anderstanding, and men 
under every sky, and in every condition of 
human life—their wisdom would have been 
put to the severest trial in determining 
what to insert, and, more especially, what 
to omit, in what ways to secure variety ; 
what style to adopt; in short, everything 
which enters into the construction of a 
book would, under the circumstances, have 
presented formidable difficulties. It seems 
as though, after long consultation and ex- 
perimenting, they would have reported un- 
favourably with regard to the possibility of 
making such a volume, and would have 
asked to be discharged from the duty; and, 
if the book must be made, they would have 
represented that nothing could be more 
apprupriately the work of infinite Wiedom 
than to make the Bible. Accordingly, we 
find that Inspiration is re nted to be as 
specifically the work of Holy Spirit, as 
the Cross is identified with Christ. 

If men early forsook the worship of God, 

and cntailed idolatry upon their descend- 

ants, those descendants were not left with- 

out admonitions respecting Jehovah, by the 

fame of Israel’s deliverances, and by the 

knowledge of that wonderfal journey through 

the desert. The “ycars of reléase,”’ too, in 
after time, must have sent many witnesses 
of the true religion far and wide.—Rev. Dr. 
Adams. | 


THE SAINT A BEGGAR. 


ble beggar at grace’s door all bis days; ap 
Christ’ the Lord of the house and the dis- 
penser of the alms: and as the alms is‘too 

ood not to be patiently waited for, so the 
is too good and too ¢ gr to be quar- 
reiled with, and never did a believer. get. 
any good by complaining of him., Oom- 
plain to him, and pray arid ask largely; but. 
still with faith and patience. , Kuock at his. 
door, but stay; and bless him that ever he 
gave you any crumbs of. his grace; mix, 
your prayers for new-wanted ces with 
raises for his old dispensed grace. Christ 
loveth you, and hath “fit Believe 
it, and bless him for it, and wait for his 
renewing his‘love to you; and in time 
ou will find that he will not re answer, 
jat out-do your desires to him, and all your 


expectations from him.— Trai. 
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“We lingered o'er the wreck of Rome, 
With its classic memoriescrowned;) 
Bat these. touched us nct.as the. mouldering walls 
‘Old Sexon words, old. Saxon words, 


Yoor spells ase round us thrown; 
Ye haunt our peths and dreams 

With a mesic sll yourowp; 
Each one, in its own power a host, 

To fond remembrance brings 


is a Sentinel. 

The skin is the advanced through 
which every injory to the other pre must 
make its way. The skin, therefore, is re- 
quired to be the seat of a peculiar sensi- 
bility, both for ite own security, and to im- 

1] us to flinch from the violence which 
would turt the flesh beneath. Forming 
our notions of pain from what we feel at 
the surface, we imbibe the idea that the 
Geeper the'woand, the more severe would 
he the suffering; but this, says Sir Charles 


~ Bell, is delusive, and contrary to the fact. 


The surgeon, he adds, who makes use of the 
knife, informs the patient that the worst is 
over when the skin is passed ; and if, in the 
progress of the operation, it is found neces- 
sary to extend the outer incision, the return 
to the skin proves far more trying than the 
original cut, from the contrast which it pre- 
sents to the comparative insensibility of the 


sppearance, cases. baviag: 


John:, Bo 
‘| knowing twenty languages. 


interior. The muscle is protected not by ; 


its own tenderness, which is by no means 
acute, but by the tenderness of its super- 
ficial covering, “which affords,” says Sir 
Charles, ‘a more effectual defence than if 
our bodies were clothed with the hide of a 
rhinoceros.” 


— 


Scientific Paradoxes. 


The water which drowns us as a fluent 
stream, can be walked upon as ice. The 
bullet whieh, when fired from a musket, 
carries death, will be harmless if ground 
to dust before being fired. . The crystallized 
part of the oil of roses, so grateful in its 
fragrance—a solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, though readily volatile—is a com- 
pound substance, containing exactly the 


game elements, and in exactly the same 


proportions, asthe gas with which we light 
our streets. The tea which we daily drink, 
with benefit and pleasure, produces palpita- 
tions, nervous tremblings, and even paraly- 
tis, if taken -in- excess; yet the peculiar 
organic agent called theine, to which tea 
owes ite qualities, may be taken by itself 
(as theine, not as tea,) without any appreci- 
able effect. The water which will allay our 
burning thirst, augments it when congealed 
into snow; so that Captain Boss declares 
the natives of the Arotic: regi 
enduring the utmost extremity of thirst 
rather than attempt to remove it by eating 
snow,” Bat. if the snow be melted it be- 
comes drinkable water. Nevertheless, ,al- 
though, if melted before entering the 
sek, it assuages thirst like other water, 
-when melted in the mouth it has the oppo- 
site effect. To render this paradox the 
more striking, we have only to remember 
that ice, which melts more slowly in the 
mouth, is very efficient in allaying thirst.— 
Blackwood. 


New Directions to Restore the 
Apparently Drowned. 


1. Treat the’ patient instantly, on the 
spot, in the open air—exposing the face 
and chest to the breeze, except in severe 
weather. | 
_ 2. To clear the throat.—Place the pa- 
tient gently face dowowards, with one 
wrist under the forebead, in which position 
all fluids will escape by the mouth, and the 
tongue itself will fall forward, leaving the 
entrance into the windpipe free. Assist 
this operation by wiping and cleansing the 
mouth. If there be breathing, wait and 
watch; if not, or if it fail, then 

8. Zo. eicite respiration.—Turn the pa- 
tient well and iastantly on the side, and 

4. Excite the nostrils with snuff, harts- 
horn, volatile salts, or the throat with a 
feather, &o., and dash cold water on the 
face, previously rubbed warm. If there be 
no success, lose not a moment, but instantly 


egin, 
patient on his face, raising and supporting 
the chest well on a folded coat or other 
article of dress. Rien 
6. Turn the body very gently on the 
side and a little beyond, and then briskly 
on the face, alternately; repeating these 
measures deliberately, efficiently, and per- 
severingly, about fifteen times in the min- 
aryio ide. J ing the patient 
om thershashyiie cavity is compressed by the 
weight of the body, and expiration takes 
place; when turned on the side, this pres- 
sure is removed, and iuspiration occurs.] 
'-]. On each occasion that the body is re- 
placed on the face, make uniform but effi- 
cient re, with brisk movement on 
the back, between the 
blades or bones, on side, removin 
“os spiration 
promote he perch of the body by the 
ication of hot flennels, bottles or blad- 
ders of hot water, heated bricks, &o., to the 
the arm-pits, between the thighs, 
and to the soles of the feet, to induce circu- 
9, Daring. the whole time do not cease 
10. Lst‘the-limbs be thus warmed and 
driéd, "@lothed, the bystanders 
supplying the requisite garments; 
Send quickly for. medical 
qssistanios aad for dry clothing. “2: Avoid 
all mange and turning the body oa 
the 8. we circumstances hold 
up-the body by the feet; 4. Nor roll the 
hody on Mor, rab. .the body with 
salts or spirits; 6. Nor inject tobacce smoke 


66 prefer 


after persevering several 


offered of their attainments, the list of those 


|iwhochave ‘been reputed to have possessed 

‘| more than ten languages is a very short 
Tone. Only four, Mithridates, Pico of Mir- 
gndola; Jonadab Albangz, and Sir William 


Jones, are said ia the loosest sense'to have 
passed the limit of twenty. To the first 


two, twenty-eight languages. Miiller, Nie- 
buhr, Falgence, Fresnel, and, perhaps, Sir 
wring, are usually set down as 
For Elihu 
Burrit-and Cosma de K6rés, their admirers 
claim eighteen. Renandot, the controyer- 


; Sislist, ig said to have known seventeen ; 
| Profeazor sixteen; and the attainments 
er 


of the older linguists, as Arias Montanus, 
Martin del Rio, the converted Rabbi Libet- 
tas Cominetus, the Admirable Crichton, are 
said to have ranged from this down to ten 
or twelve—most of them the ordinary lan- 

‘of learned and of polite society.— 


Painfal Remance. 
The London Court Circular states that 


| the eldest son of a reverend prelate, high in 


the Church, became attached to a young 
lady of very small fortune. His father ob- 


with Sir Colin Campbell. The lover got 
safe to his destination, but his heart beat 
with undiminished affection. He could not 
avoid communicating his constancy, and 
wrote to hia beloved, assuring her that no 
threats or anger of his unfeeling parent 
should ever banish the tender recollection 
of their reciprocal ion. Having occa- 
sion at the same time to write to his father 
for additional supplies, he demanded them 
on the ground that be had renounced his 
mistress for ever. By a most unfortunate 
accident, the two letters came to England 
misdirected—the one intended for the pa- 
rent falling into the hands of the lady, and 
that intended for the lady into the hands of 
the parent. The latter, on receipt of his 
epistle, sent back such an indignant answer 
as fully awakened the son to the conse- 
quences of the fatal mistake he had made 
in the direction of the letters. Fully alive 
to the finest sensibilities, and not able to 
combat a feeling of shame for the uninten- 
tional error he committed, he shot himself. 
Intelligence of the sad event was only re- 
ceived at H——— House on’Monday. 


A Gratefal Drover Boy. 


At a recent meeting of the Suffolk Agri- 
cultural Association, at Bury, England, the 
Rev. R. Cobbold, in proposing a toast, al- 
luded to painting of a pony with a letter- 
bag aud a dog, which hung over the Chair- 
man’s head. The pony, so drawn: (said the 
Rev. gentleman), was the presentation of 

atitude to the man who had furnished the 

east that day. Some eight or nine years 
ago, @ drover’s boy, about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, was found one evening 
lying on the doorsteps of the Bell Inn, in a 
helpless state. The people of the house, 
probably mistaking the cause of his condi- 
tion, were about to put him off, when the 
landlord (Mr. John Bridgman) came out, 
and, finding he was very ill or exhausted, 
ordered that he should be taken in and at- 
tended to; and he remained there until he 
was well enough to proceed on his journey. 
About six years after, a drover coming to 
the town brought a pony and a letter to Mr. 
Bridgman, begging his acceptance of it, 
from the lad to whom he had performed the 
part of the good Samaritan, and who had in 
the interval got on inthe world. The pony, 
which has now been in Mr. Bridgman’s 
possession about three years, is an excellent 
one, and forty guineas have been offered 
and refused for him. 


Rats. 


When a house is infested by rats which 
refuse to nibble at toasted cheese and the 
usual baits, a few drops of the highly scented 
oil of rhodium, poured on the bottom of a 
cage-trap will almost invariably attract it 
full of the “mischievous rodents’ before 
morning. We have known this to be tried 
with most extraordinary success. Where a 
trap baited with all manner of edibles had 
failed to attract a single rat, the oil of 
rhodium caused it to be completely crowded 
night after night, until the housc was cleared 
of the noisome visitors. 


The Potate Disease. 


Hon. Lyman Reed, of Maryland, com- 
municates to the Baltimore American the 
particulars of his microscopic discovery, 
showing the cause of the disease. His ex- 
aminations, he says, “‘have revealed facts 
of vast importance to agriculturists, both in 
America and Europe. In 1845 the United 
States Patent Office published various com- 
munications, letters, extracts, &c., upon the 
potato disease. The first scientific exami- 
nation in the United States was made in 
the State of New York in 1844, The pub- 
lication of this investigation induced many 
persons in this country to form opinions 
that fungi caused the disease. The same 
plaish also prevailed ia Europe. Atmos- 
pheric influence was snother theory. In- 
sects upon the vines and leaves another. 

‘“‘My microscopic examination and ex- 
periments commenced at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1851. In June of that year, I 
found the under leaves on my potato stalks 
turning yellow—some quite dead—while 
the tops and leaves, and also the leaves and 
stalks of other hills continued quite thrifty 
and green. This peculiar circumstance, 
thus. early in the season, induced close ob- 
servation and careful examination into the 
phenomenon. A query naturally arose— 
can fungus or atmosphere act thus partially 
upon the plant? Is there not some other 
predisposing cause prevailiog? From this 
investigation, I felt confident that insects 
or worms had attacked these plants at the 


roots. 
. “Acting from this impression, [ examined 
the roots, but with the natural vision no 
insects were found. The microscope, how- 
ever, revealed myriads of insects on the 
seed-tubers, roots and stalks, under ground. 
The attack upon the latter, at the lower 
joint, was visible in spots or marks resem- 
bliag iron rust. : 
Potatoes which I had in jars and flower- 
pots in my shed, covered from any expos- 
ure, (experiment tubers) exhibited, under 
the microscope, similar insects—and tubers 
taken from my cellar, at this time, had in- 
sects on those which were sprouted. Thus, 
in three separate and entirely dissimilar 
positions, insects, similar in every respect, 
evidently subsisting upon the 
sép of the sproutsand vines. This revealed 
to’ me unquestionable evidence that, during 
the early growth of the plant, insects’ rav- 


es produced deterioration by the draining 
from 


‘two, fame ‘ascribes twenty-two, to the last 


jected to the match, and sent him to India. 


rs 


“becamic satisfied, from ‘the | 
“young insécte, that the eggs would be found | 
es 


found 
| the skin near the eyes, but only with s 


‘| ‘first’ animate motion of the tiny insects and 


| 


‘| after a fatiguing journey he reached a 


| then determined to follow it wherever: it 


| brain penetrated through the eye, in one of 
| pur streets, and died in a few days. 


r. 
the vital part, thas causing It grew to an X in the course of a a. | 


bai cat they be food’ Daring 


metits in cultivation and otherwise 


-otherwise,) the development 


ed by cornstalks eight feet high, and though 


sey, was eccentric, but always genial and 
good humoured in his oddities. A dark, 
stormy night he was called away from home 
to marry a couple. 
performed the ceremony, and was leavin 
the house, when the 
hint a two dollar bill. 
at it, saw the small amount, and returning 
| it, told him to keep it till it grew bigger. | 


Cy it extrem t 
cover the nidus or hiberoatiog spot of their 


Barly ja my researches, ‘however, I 


position of the 


“translation of the “‘Correspo 


THE! PRESBYT 


— 


‘The Correspondence of 


Arrangements have been made with pub- 
lishing firms in London for bringing out a 
ndence of 
poleon 1.,” of which’ the French Govern- 
ment has commenced the publication at the 


near or under the eyebrows ae potatoes. |-national expense. This correspondence will 


fal microscope and by the light of the 
the period from 1851 to 1856 my experi- 
were 

continued. Since’ the latter date I have 
watched as before, (sealed in byes jare and 
the tubers, 

and the embryo. progress of the eggs to the 


their attack upon the tender sprouts, the 
effects of their ae and the progress of. 
‘their poison infused into the vipes causing 
the malady. This insect is the Alphis.” 


Lost ia a Cornfield 
a CiGe 


The: Norfolk (Virginia) Herald says:—A 
day or two ago one of our citizens took a 
walk to the farm of Mr. William Haynes on 
the Eastern Branch, a few miles from the 
city. Arriving at the nearest part of the 
farm he thought he would take a short cut 
through the cornfield to the house, but after 
walking awhile he found himself surround- 


nearly a six-footer himself and acquainted 
with the locality, he was unable to see over 
the tops of the corn, and soon became pus- 
zled to find out the proper course to take. 
The heat too was very oppressive, which 
added to his difficulties—but “taking heart 
of grace,”’ he resolved to push ahead, even 
though not “sure of being right,” and 


fence. Here he paused a while to rest, and 


might lead him, and in carrying out this 
determination he eventually encountered a 
negro man, of whom he asked the direction 
of Mr. Haynes’ house. ‘‘ Why, massa,” said 
the darkey, “‘you’s a mile and a half from 
thar.” He then obtained the necessary di- 
rections, and finally reached his destination 

retty well fagged out. We mention this 
little incident to show that some of the 
crops in this neighbourhood are in a very 
thriving condition. 


Stupidities. 


Walking along the streets with the point 
of an umbrella sticking out behind, under 
the arm, or over the shoulder. By sudden- 
ly stopping to speak to a friend, or other 
cause, a person walking iu the rear had his 


Stepping into a church aisle, after dis- 
mission, and standing to converse with 
others, or to allow occupants of the same 
pew to pass out and before, for the courtesy 
of precedence, at the expense of a greater 
boorishness to those behind. | | 

To carry a long pencil in vest or outside 
coat-pocket; not long since, a clerk in New 
York fell, and the long cedar pencil so 
pierced an important artery, that it had to 
be cut down upon from the top of the 
shoulder, to prevent his bleeding to death, 
with a three months’ illness. | 

To take exercise or walk for the health, 
when every step is a drag, and instinct 
urges to repose. 

o guzzle down glass after glass of cold 
water, on getting up in the morning, with- 
out any feeling of thirst, under the impres- 
sion of the health-giving nature of its wash- 
ing-out qualities. 

o sit down to a table and “force” your- 
self to eat when there is not only no appe- 
tite, but a positive aversion to food. 

To take a glass of soda, or toddy, or san- 

ree, or mint drops, on a summer day, 
under the belief that it is safer and better 
than a glass of cold water. 

To economize time, by robbing yourself 
of necessary sleep, on the ground that an 
hour saved from sleep is an hour gained for 
life, when in reality it is two hours actually 
lost, and half a dozen other hours actually 
spoiled.—. Journal of Health. 


Pressure upon Fish. 


Mr. Pell, in bis late address to the Amer- 
ican Institute, on the subject of fish, says 
that at ninety-three feet below the surface 
of the water, a shad would be compelled to 
bear about the weight of sixty pounds to 
every square inch of surface on its body; 
at three hundred and sixty-one feet, one 
hundred and eighty-one pounds; at six 
hundred and six feet, two hundred and 
eighty-six pounds; at four thousand two 
hundred and six feet, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one pounds to the square inch; at 
six thousand feet, over one ton. Whales 
sometimes descend into the depths of the 
ocean four thousand nine hundred feet, 
when they sustain considerably over the 
enormous weight of two hundred thousand 
tons—nearly, if not quite, one hundred and 
thirty-eight tons to each square foot of sur- 
face exposed. The fish do not, of course, 
feel this pressure, as it is exerted on all 
portions of their bodies alike. 


Difference in Wives. 


Two weeks since we were riding in the 
cars, when a gentleman came and spoke 
to a lady directly in front of us, who was 
seated beside a sickly man, whom we 
thought was her husband. The conversa- 
tion turned upon the health of her compan- 
ion, who was evidently a 

‘sLast winter,” said she, “I went to 
Kansas with him. The winter before we 
spent in Florida; and now we are thinking 
of removing to Wisconsin or Minnesvta, for 
the benefit of his health.” 

The gentleman expressed some thoughts 
relative to her hardships in thus going 
away from ber home and friends, and trav- 
elling so much abroad. 

“Q!” she replied, “I do not mind that 
at all, if he can only regain his health. I | 
like New England better than any other 
part of the-country, for it is home; but I 
am willing to live anywhere for his sake.” 

Her busband made no remark as he 
heard these words, but volumes were in his 
eyes. The incident, however, did not par- 
ticularly impress us until we stopped at a 
station about a half hourafterwards. Then 
a friend entered the car, and took a seat by 
our side. He was troubled with a bron- 
chial and lung difficulty, of. some years 
standing. In course of conversation, we 
recommended a residence in a certain West- 
ern State, to which he replied, in substance. 

“T should have been there months ago, 
if my wife had been willing to go. But all 
her friends are here in Massachusetts, and 
no consideration could induce her to leave 
for a residence so far away.” 

We looked at once at the stranger woman, 
whose conversation we have cited. ‘Noble 
wife,” we said. ‘One of a thousand, 
doubtless, in this spirit of self-denial for 
her husband’s sake.”” There is certainly a 
great difference between these two wives.— | 
Happy Home. 


A Growing Fee. 
The late Rev. Dr. H——, of New Jer- 


He went reluctantly, 


msman hand 
e Doctor looked 


occupy a great many huge volumes. A 
of the Literary Ga- 
zetté says:+—“I have been afforded an 
‘portunity of examining many of the letters 
of Napoleon which are to figure in the odl- 
lection; and I can assure you that the Com- 
mission which is cha with the duty of 
saying what eball —what-ehall not be 
published, has a most arduous task 'to per- 
form. For of all the ‘cramped: pieces of 
penmanship’ that were ever seen, bis are 
the most cramped and unintelligible. The 
manner in which the letters are formed 
would frighten a writing-master into fits, 
and the lines never run straight, whilst pot 
unfrequently they come into collision. And 
what is singular is, that a great many words 
are grossly mis-spelt, and that others are 
only half-written. O vanity of human 
nius! O triumph for dull little schoolboys! 
The man who conquered more kingdoms 
than Alexander knew not orthography !” 


Speculation at St. Petersburg. 


Passing the other day before a house in 
the Great Morskaia, I perceived numerous 
‘carriages stationed before the door, up and 
down the street, with police gendarmes on 
horseback, and all the other indications of 
a numerous meeting. The assemblage was 
caused by the putting up for sale of the 
shares of a new company of insurance 
against fire. The sale had been announced 
for two o’clock—it was not then quite ten 
—and yet whilst I was waiting it was an- 
nounced that all the shares, nine thousand 
in number, had been disposed of. Presently 
men rushed from the house in disorder, 
some of them with their clothes torn; and 
one of them told me that a great many had 
bribed the porter of the house, paying for 
permission to sleep on the staircase in order 
to be the first to reach the office in the 
morning. In addition to this, promises of 
shares were sold in the street at a premium 
of 20 and 25 percent. This scene, so ex- 
traordinary in St. Petersburg, might almost 
remind one of the sale of the Mississippi 
shares in the Rue Quincampoix, in the 
eighteenth century. 


ARMAND GARDEN 


Toe Unitep Srates AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.—This exhibition will take 
lace at Richmond, Virginia, during the 
ast week in August, beginning on the 25th. 
The premium list for 1858 is a very liberal 
one. Among the premiums to be awarded 
we may mention $100 for Durham bulls, 
not under three years old; $75 for Durham 
cows and heifers of the same age; $100 for 
Devon bulls; $75 for Devon cows and 
heifers; $100 each for Ayrshire, Hereford, 
and Alderney bulls, and $75 each for cows 
aud heifers. In the horse department pre- 
miums of $100, $75, $50, $30, down to $5, 
will also be awarded; while for sheep the 
premiums will range from $30 down to $5. 
The grounds at Richmond are very commo- 
dious and accessible. The Virginia Central 
Society has agreed to furnish the grounds, 
&c., and guarantee the payment of ten thou- 
sand dollars in premiums in addition to the 
expenses of the United States Society. Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, has been 
invited to deliver the annual address. 


Suck1na Cows.—The best way to cure 
sucking cows, is to put on an old bridle 
with the bit in the animal’s mouth. This 
is said to be the least injurious to the cow, 
and at the same time the most effectual pre- 
ventive. 

Hop VinEs.—Hop vines can be pre- 
served from the attack of worms by wash- 
ing them with a strong decoction of corro- 
sive sublimate. It is said that the vines 
thus treated appear much more thrifty, and 
more prolific. The remedy is so simple, 
and so easily tried, that it is worthy the at- 
tention of a trial. 


A Hint.—When you prune a small 
branch off a tree, always see that a bud is 
left opposite the cut; this will help it to 
heal over quickly; and you will assist the 
matter still more by making the cut always 
a sloping one. 


SuHEeepr.—A writer io the Germantown 
Telegraph says that after shearing his 
sheep, he gives all his lambs a thorough 
washing in New England rum, a liquid 
which, while it almost instantaneously de- 
stroys the tick,” leaves the animals bright 
and lively, without any subsequent depres- 
sion or loss of energy and health. 


Keeping Ciper Sweet.—A pint of 
mustard seed, put in a barrel of cider, will 
preserve it sweet for several months. I have 
drunk fall cider in the month of May, which 
has kept sweet by this means.—Cor. Maine 
Farmer. 


CULTIVATE THE SorL AROUND Fruit 
Trees.—lIn the year 1854, the year of the 
great drouth here, I had some apple trees 
standing in a piece of clover, and some in a 
part of the garden; those in the clover were 
worked around once or twive in the early 
part of the season, and those in the garden 
were cultivated all the summer. The trees 


‘that stood in the clover were so injured by 


drouth that I bad to mulch them, and wa- 
ter them twice a week, and could hardly 
save them; while those that were kept 
clean, and the surface stirred through the 
season, grew luxuriantly, and. appeared to 
be affected but little by the drouth. These 
trees had been planted several years. I 
had a few trees standing in the nursery, two 
years old from the graft, kept well culti- 
vated through the summer; they grew seven 
feet high, and were the admiration of all 
who saw them. So much for keeping the 
land well plowed, and the surface continu- 
ally stirred and kept light, during a drouth. 
—A. G. Mullins, Chesher’s Store, Ky. 


GLYCERINE A REMEDY FoR INSsEcT 
Bites.—A correspondent of the Sosiesy of 
Arts in Guatamela, says glycerine is in- 
valuable for a tropical traveller; a little of 
it applied to a mosquito bite, instantly re- 


lieves; ‘‘no scratching and sore on the legs 


as before; it is perfectly marvellous, and I 
would not travel on these coasts without it 
now.” 


Wasuina.—Mrs. L. W says 
send the following for your housekeepers’ 
department ; I have tried it for the last four 
or five years: Whoever will soak clothes 
from twelve to thirty-six hours before 
washing them, will find they can do with- 
out patent washing fluids, &o., and save 
nearly all the wear of clothes by rubbing 
too. The clothes may be boiled without 
rubbing, any more than to rinse the loosen- 
ed dirt.— Massachusetts Plowman. 


PREPABE IN SUMMER FOR Setting 
Fruit Trees IN Fant. — Land for an 
orchard should be drained. It should be 
cleared of everything which will iaterfere 
with its subsequent tillage. If you set trees 
in autumn, your cattle must be kept out of 
the Jot all winter; hence before the time 
comes preparations must be made for fene- 
ing. After the trees are set it will be but 
a short time before deep tillage will be im- 
practicable. ach year the roots extend 
wider; and they should always have a deep, 
open soil to penetrate. If otherwise, they 
will spread flat on the top of the ground, 
and entirely prevent culture. It is the 
small, almost imperceptible fibres that 
stretch out into new ground that in time 
become the thick, stiff roots. Now, if 
the earth is drained and deeply tilled dur- 
ing the growth of the trees, these rootlets 
which remain undisturbed, will in time be- 


ERIAN 


come the great leading roots, will grow 

in the ground, and the little rootlets dren § 
spriog up bristling from them will rise to- 
wards the surface. The operations of til- 
‘lage, which may cut and tear them (the 
eurface roots) more or less, will be no detri- 
meat to the tree. Use, then, odd times 
between the present and the fall to make all 
ready for the orchard, knowing that the 
more thoroughly this preliminary work is 
done, the better will the trees do. Thoro 
draining, high manuring, deep tillage (be- 


fore the occupancy of the soil by roots,) 
clean tillage and fencing are necessities 
for a. good orchard.— Homestead. 


Born your Morasses.—When molasses 

is used in cooking, it is a very great im- 
provement to boil and skim it before you 
use it. It takes out the raw taste, and 
makes it almost as good as sugar. When 
molasses is much used for cooking, it is 
well to prepare one or two gallons this way 
atatime. — 


Best Bit ror A HarpD-MoutTHep Horse. 
—A subscriber, in Copenhagen, New York, 
inquires in the New York Rural of April 
17th, for “‘the best bit for a hard-mouthed 
horse.” I am happy to inform him, that 
a bit without joint, slightly curved—about 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter—will cause his horse to be driven with 
great: pleasure to himself, and ease to the 
animal. Some prefer a straiyht bit—but 
one with a curve fits the mouth better and 
is preferable. This bit will most likely 

revent his horse “from leaning his head 
in while in harness,” of which he complains. 
Some few years since, I had a noble horse, 
but with a mouth like a flint—to drive him 
was torture to man and beast, my hands 
were black and blue for weeks from winding 
the reins around them and hard ' pulliog. 
Such a bit as I describe worked a perfect 
cure, aed enabled me thereafter to drive 
him with thumb and finger only. I hope 
your Copenhagen friend will publish his 
result of a trial, and oblige many of your 
readers. 


A Catrroryia California 
Furmer says:—Mr. G. G. Briggs, Esq., near 
Marysville, has the largest and finest fruit in 
California. His grounds, now employed as a 
permanent orchard, cover 160 acres, and have 
been prepares with great care, and planted 
with the best varieties of fruits. The princi- 
ee variety consists of peaches, of which he 

as now, mostly in bearing, about 15,000 
trees; 5000 apple trees, three hundred in 
bearing; 3500 pear trees, several hundred in 
bearing, some of them the largest and best in 
the State; 3000 nectarine; 3000 apricot; 2500 
cherry; 100 fig; 2500 grape; and others, 
making nearly forty thousand fruit trees in 
one orchard. It will be recollected that Mr. 
Briggs now occupies the grounds so lon 
celebrated as Briggs’ melon patch of 750 an 
52, when and where he sold melons at $8 
apiece. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE TARES. 

“How grand! how beautiful!” exclaimed 
little Mary, as she looked for the first time 
upon the ocean. “How delightful it will be 
to sit by the sea-side, and listen to the waves 
splashing on the beach! Are there rocks, 
mamma, along the shore?” 

‘No, dear, not where we are going ” 

“QO! Tamesorry. I should like it so much 
better.” 

““Why?” asked her mother. 

“IT can’t tell,” said Mary, thoughtfully. 
‘But those waves come with such force, and 
the water seems to be coming further and fur- 
ther over the land, and I don’t know why, but 
I wish therg were rocks along the shore.” 

‘*O!” said her mother, “you are afraid the 
sea will transgress its boundary, and gain upon 
the land. You forget that it cannot disobey 
the mandate, ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, and 
no further; and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.’ ” 


but you know I am always wishing for things 
to remind me of what is good.” e 

“Well, what would the rocks remind you 
of ?” : 

‘‘OFf Christ. I know I shall be frightened 
when one of those great waves dashes over my 
head; and if there were rocks, I could hold by 
one, and it would make me think of the 
‘Rock of Ages.’ I could not talk so to any 
one but you, mamma; but you will not think 
me fvolish. There’s Cousin James, I know he 
would laugh at me; and papa would not 
laugh, but somehow I think he does not under- 
stand me; for when I talk to him about such 
things, he pats me on the head and says, 
‘Poor little thing! you think too much about 
those things; it will be time enough when you 
are older; you must think of nothing but 
play now.’ ” 

Hor mother’s eyes were filled with tears as 
she clasped her little one to her bosom, and 
whispered, “Tell me all, darling; I hope 


up your heart to your mother.” 

For some minutes they sat in silence; but 
Mary soon interrupted her mother’s reflections 
by exclaiming, ‘‘O mamma, wont you come 
down to the beach and tell me about the Para- 
ble of the Tares, by the sea-side? It is just 


and it will be so nice to listen and remember 
that Christ taught his disciples by the sea- 
side.” 

“Pat on your hat, then,” said her mother, 
‘“‘and we will try if we can find a quiet place 
to sit and talk.” 

Mary was soon ready, and as she took her 
mother’s hand she looked up into her face 
with an expression of such confidence, that 
her mother felt how holy was the trust com- 
mitted to her keeping, and how much easier it 
is fur a child to exercise faith, than when the 
world has instilled its lessons, and every seed 
that falls has to contend against the thorns 
which every where spring up and prevent its 
growth. 

They were soon at the beach, and a deserted 
arbour offered them a quiet retreat. Opening 


kingdom of heaven is like unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field.” : 

“ Now, if you will look at the thirty-seventh 
verse, you will find Christ’s own explanation. 
What is meant by the seed in the parable of 
the sower ?” 

God’s word.’’ 
‘“‘What does it represent in this parable ?” 
“Good people.” 
‘‘Who is it that sowed the seed ?” 
_ “The Son of Man.” 

“What is the field?” 

“The world.” 

“What are the tares?” 

“I do not know; it does not say; but I sup- 
pose they are weeds.” 

‘Some think that it was a bad kind of 
wheat; and if it was, it will help us to under- 
stand the parable. But what kind of people 
are we to understand by tares ?” 

‘Wicked people.” 

planted them ?” 

devil.” 

“When?” 

men slept.” 

«‘When do bad men do their evil deeds gen- 
erally?” 

“ At night.” | 

“Do you recollect a passage of Scripture 
that refers to this fact ?” 

“They love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.’ ” 

«What did he do after he sowed the seed? 
Did he stay, and watch and water it ?” 

“No,” said Mary, looking back upon the 
verse; “he went his way.” 

“ Did the tares grow without his attention ?” 

«Yes, they sprung up.” 

“Do you suppose when the husbandman 
sowed his seed, that he went away and looked 
no more after it?” 7 

“Ono; he had a great deal to do after he 
sowed the seed.” 

‘What does that teach us ?” 

“That wild weeds grow fast.” 

“If applied to the seed sown in your heart, 


what would it mean ?” 


_ “O no, mamma, I am not afraid of that; 


through all your life you may be able to open 


the time you would be teaching me at home, 


her Testament, Mary began to read, “The 


— 


“That bad thoughts 
vated than good ones.”’ heat 

“Yes,” said her mother, “and that they 
will grow without any help from without. It 
is the natural product of the soil. Satan plant 
ed tares in the heart of Adam, and they have 
been growing and spreading their roots through 
every member of the human family; and when 
God’s time for planting the seed of grace ar- 
rives, the heart is so encumbered with the 
roots of evil, that nothing but hie almighty 


power can keep them from choking the good Col 


seed utterly, and leaving us ander the domin- 
ion of Satan.” | 

“ How little we can do!” said Mary, mus- 
ingly. | 

* Nothing.” said her mother, “ but give our- 
selves up to Christ, ask him to make us like him, 
study his character, and yearn after holiness. 
Bat ah! my dear child, it is a hard battle. 
Satan knows us so well. For nearly six thou- 
sand years he has studied every means of at- 
tack; he knows all the weak points in our 
character, and adapts his temptations to our 
peculiar tempers. Now tell me how we can 
distinguish the tares from the wheat.” 

“ ¢ By their fruits ye shal] know them,’ ” 
said Mary, recalling a verse she had repeated 
that morning to her mother. 

“What did the servants wish to do?” 

“To gather up the tares.” 

“Did the Master permit this?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” | 

“Because they might pull up the wheat 
also.” 3 

“If the tares are a sort of bad wheat, it 
might become better by cultivation ; that would 
be another reagon for allowing them to remain. 
If a sinner is lost, he can never say I had not 
the means of salvation offered me. God allows 
to the greatest sinner every means of salvation. 
He grows in the same field, is watered by the 
same dews, and is enlightened by the same 
sun—the ‘Sun of Righteousness.’ God de- 
prives no one of these privileges, and we are 
not able to distinguish the good from the bad,” 

“Why, mamma, I think I can tell a good 
person from a bad. There is that old drunk- 
ard that lives in one of papa’s houses, who 
whips his wife, and curses and swears; he is 
not the least bit like you, mamma.” 

‘‘ No, my dear,” said her mother; ‘‘ but you 
have taken an extreme case. Which do you 
think a better woman, old Dame Margaret, 
who is so cross to her little grandaughter; or 
Mrs. Jones, who always lovks so meek and 

ood ?” 

‘Well, I would have thought her a real 
good woman, if I had not heard her say she 
thought it was too hard that God should expect 
us to go to church every Sabbath, when that 
was the only day we had for amusement. O 
mamma, you don’t know how badly it made 
me feel. And old Margaret, sometimes I 
think she is good, and then again she will be 
so cross and ill-natured, that I cannot think 
her good at all.”’ 

“When you see people of that kind you must 
remember a remark made by some one, ‘Grace 
can dwell where neither you nor I could.’ If 
you knew how Margaret struggles against a 
temper made sour by trials and disappoint- 
ment; how she loathes herself on account of 
her infirmity, you would pity her. But no one 
knows another’s heart but God himself, and it 
is for him, in his own time, to render to every 
one his due. Even at the end of the world it 
is not us who are to separate the good from 
the bad. 
the separation will be complete and eternal. 
The one class is to dwell in an element of 
consuming fire, the other in an atmosphere of 
light and glory. ‘Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 


Father.’ They will shine far brighter than 


the angels, for they are only clothed in their 
own righteouspess; but the saints are clothed 
in robes of Christ’s righteousness—they are 
adorned with the same glory which he had 
before the earth was—a glory seven times 
brighter than the light of the sun—a glory too 
bright for earthly eyes—one which ‘eye hath 
not seen,’ but which we must constantly con- 
template with the eye of faith, if we would 
be able to despise the cross and rejoice in tri- 
bulation here. 
Cupe May, N. J., July 30, 1858. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
Take not God’s name in vain; 
Speak not that holy name; 
Not with a laughing lip, 
Not in thy playful game: 
For the great God of all 
Iieareth each word we say; 
Iie will remember it | 
In the great judgment-day. 


Hush! for his hosts, unseen, 
Are watching over thee; 

His angels spread their wings, 
Thy shelter kind to be; 

Wilt thou, with words profane, 
Rash and undutiful, 

Scatter thine angel-guards, 
Glorious and beautiful? — 


Honour God’s holy name: 

Speak it with thought and care; 
Sing it in holy hymns; 

Breathe it in earnest prayer. 
But not with sudden cry, 

In thy light joy or pain; 
God will hold guilty all 

Who take his name in vain! 


A YOUTHFUL UNCLE, 

As we left Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in the 
cars, we observed a small boy, named Stitt, 
about twelve years of age, poorly clad, but 
very intelligent, having with him an infant 
ten months old, the child of his sister, who 
died a few weeks ago. The lad had brought 
the infant from Iowa City, where the mother 
died, and was on his way to Harrisburg. The 
little uncle had cared for and nursed it all the 
way—a weighty charge for one so young. It 
would not, perhaps, have been so much re- 
marked, had a young girl been the custodian 
of the orphan babe; but here was a mere boy 
putting away childish things, and assuming 
all the cares and responsibilities of a parent, 
during a journey of a thousand miles at least. 

The passengers manifested the greatest in- 
terest in the little wayfarer and his charge, 
the ladies especially, in turn relieving-the lad 
of his burden, as he appeared to be almost 
exhausted with his long journey. Such con, 
stancy and manlioess in one of such youthful 
years is not often exhibited, and certainly well 
deserves the name of heroism.—Cor. Pittsburg 
Post. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Charch, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
june 19—ly* West Troy, New York. 
J 8. HELFENSTEIN, JOB PRINTER.—Third 
e Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia.—Checks, 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bill Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Pamphlets, and all other kinds of Job Print- 
ing, at prices to suit the times. 
N. B:—Particular attention given to Designing 
and Engraving. july 10—13t 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
——— No. 18] Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap ly 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 
worth over nine millions of dollars. 

The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 
the mutual principle. 

Premiums and losses paid in cash. 
The Company has paid, in claims on 
$2,314,845.00 


Policies, 
In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 

164,070.13 
$2,478,915.13 


cies, (being their share of profits,) 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 
be had on applicatien to 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—12m 


are 


‘He shall send his angels.’ Then. 


Lake George— 

day Point—Rogere’ 

Champlain and Ruine of Fort 

Rock, Lake rgh. 

With Map of the District. Price 2h cents. 
Our Summer Retreats—A Hand-book to al} the 


Trenton Falle—Pulpit Rock and 
White Mountains. ce 26 cents. 
_ New York and its hood—Containing 
Views of Sandyhook from the Highlands—The Nar- 
rows from Staten Island—Astor House and St. 
Pauls Church from Park Row—City Hall—Bread- 
way and St. Nicholas Hotel—Washington Parade 
Ground—-Fifth Avenue—Uaion Square—Moauments 
in Greenwood Cemetery—Panoramic View of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Quarantine Sta- 
tion on Staten Island. ith Plan of the City. 
Price 25 cents. 

Environs of London—Containing Views of Wind- 
sor Castle—Virginia Water—Richmond Bridge and 
Tower—Kew Gardene—Hampton Court—Cheleea 
Hoepital—Greenawich Hospital—Greenwich Park 
and Observatory — Woolwich —Gravesend — The 
Nt Palace at Sydenham—Eton College. Price 

cents. 

The Falle ataining Views of Horee- 
Shee Fall—American Fall—Niagara Tower and 
the Horse-Shoe Fall from Goat Ieland—Table Rock 
— Whirlpool near Niagara—Suspension Bridge and 
Rapids above the Fallse—The Falla from Point 
Prospect—Three Sisters and Goat Island—The Ri- 
ver below the Falls—Niagarain Winter, &. With 
Map. Price 25 cents. 

*,” Any of the above will be sent by mail, free 
of postage, on receipt of the price. 

For sale b | 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


aug 7—3t 


DUCATION.—A married Gentleman, of several 
rs experience asa Teacher, and a South 
ener by birth, desires to secure for himself a position 
as Principal of a Female or Male Institution, of a 
high order, in one of the Southern States. 
Applications should be prompt, and, by permis- 
sion, may be addressed to Rev. D. x. Junkin, D.D., 
Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania. july 3—10c* 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R. Tayvtor, Pro- 

fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Music ia 

the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 

delphia,) begs leave to inform his friends and pa- 

trons that it is hie intention, during the coming 

season, to devote special attention to the Instruc- 
tion of Classes in VOCAL MUSIC. 

Piano Instruction attended to as usual, at ‘his 
own residence or of the pupil’s. 

N. B. Churches and Academies in the City or 
Country, wishing to organize Classes for the ensu- 
ing season, will please address, 

A. R. TAYLOR, 676 North 
july 10—13t* 


12th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


O TEACHERS.—Wanted by the Ist of Sep- 

tember, a Lady competent to give instruction 

in the higher English branches, French, and 

Drawing, Painting—Music desirable. Must be a 

Member of the Presbyterian Church. Address 

*D. M.,? at the office of this paper, No. 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. july 31—tf 


- TEACHER—Of extensive experience in the 
Classics, Mathematics, Higher English and 
Natural Sciences, desires to locate in the West or 


Address, 
6 A. s. 
Rockville, Montgomery county, Maryland. 
aug 7—3t 


TAND UP FOR JESUS!—The brief Ballad 
thus entitled, (occasioned by the death of Rev. 
Dudley A. Tyng) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in 
other forms, is about to be republished by T. H. 
Stockton, No. 1400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
in a handsome duodecimo volume of forty-eight 
pages variously and beautifully illustrated. 

It will contain Notes, Bibiical, Liturgical, and 
Personal, compiled by the Author of the Ballad. 
Nine Pictorial Illustrations, engraved by Van Ingen 
and — (engravers of Kane’s Arctic Explora- 
tions) from drawings by. G. G. White; including 
Portraits of Rev. D. A. Tyng and Rev. Dr. 8. H. 
Tyng, with interior views of Concert Hall, Jayne’s 
Hall, &c., and Three Original Piéces of Music, to 
which the Ballad hae been set, by Messrs. Emer- 
son of Boston, Bradbury of New York, and Bower 
of Philadelphia. 

A few additional Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by the 
same Author, (an Evangelical Minister) will be 
included. 

The work is electrotyped, and will be presented 
in the neatest possible style, in hope of a wide 
circulation, and results of great usefulness. It is 
especially adapted to ali classes of the young, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Bible-classes, 
pon fp. Home uses, presents to friends 
abroad, (being conveniently sent by mail) &c. It is 
now nearly ready, and orders may be seat at once, 
which will be filled in due succession. 

aug 7—2tt 


vices as Teacher are need 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 


| street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 


large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
a choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods cere- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—+tf 


TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCH WINDOWS.— 
Stained Glass for Church Windows, of neat and 
beautiful Patterns, and every variety of Shade, 
owing to our recent improvement, may now be 
had at the same cost as common white glass, sash, 
blinds, &. We are prepared to offer this Glass to 
the public, with the best of reference; and will 
warrant to give satisfaction in all work entrusted to 
ourcare. Further particulars may be obtained by 
addressing, J.STANLY D°’ORSAY, 
Church Decorator and Glass Stainer, 
july 17—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ARPENTER AND BUILDER.—O:iver Bra- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewia 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Jobbing done by careful workmen. - 
sep 5—tf 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Established September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. 

Boagp oF Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David 8. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facutty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

Catalogues, containing terms and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


RENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES.—Janurs 
S. Earce & Son, invite attention to the very 
extensive assortment of Looking-Glasses now in 
store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 
Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 
Square, Cornices, Tables, Brackets, Consols, &c., 
at unequalled prices. 
The latest English and standard French Engrav- 
ings always in stock. 
Particular and undivided care is given to the de- 
partment of Picture Frames. Also frames for 
Miniatures, Photographs, Portraits, &c. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—tf 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 
- Large and small sums received, and paid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
Ysa ia the day of deposit to the day of with- 
rawal, 
Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 
day, and on Monday evening from seven antil nine 


o’clock. 
President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 
ap 17—tf 


QUPERIOR FAMILY COAL.—The best quali- 

ties always on hand, well prepared, and kept 
under cover expressly for Family use. Consumers 
of either Lehigh or other Coals are respectfully 
invited to give us a call before purchasing their 
winter supplies, as we are fully prepared to furnish 
a clean, pure, and hard article. 

Orders through the Post Office or Dispatch Post, 
directed either to the Yard, South-east corner ef 
Broad and Callowhill Streets, to No. 1312 Pine 
Street, or to 320 Walnut Street, promptly attended 
~—:? T. W. NEILL & CO. 

South-east corner Broad and Callowhill Streets, 

aug 7—3t Philadelphia. 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, No. 530 
Broadway, New York, have just ready the 
following: —1. Caird’s Sermons. 12mo. $1. 
2. Jamee’s Christian’s Hope, (shortly,) 75 cents. 
3. Memories of My Life Work. By Mrs.Cooke. $1. 
4. The Indian Rebellion. By Dr. Duff. 75 cents. 
5. The Two Paths. 25cents. 6. Truth ie Alwa 
Best. 25 cents. 7. The Story of a Needle. 
cents. 8. The Needle and the Rat. 50 cents. 
Recently Published.—1. Ministering Children. 
lustrated. $1. 2. Memories of Gennesaret. §1. 
3. English Hearts and English hands. 75 cents. 
4. Hymns of the Church Militant. By Mise War- 
ner. $1. 5. Sprague’s Annals. Vols. 3 and 4, 
Presbyterians. $5. 6. Memoir of Captain Ham- 
mond. $1. 7. Life of General Havelock. 75 
ceats, 8. Ryle on the Gospels, Matthew and 
Mark. Each $1. . ' 
Preparing.—\. Lectures to Young Men for 
1858. 2. Pilgrim’s Progress. Quarto. 20 large 
plates. 3. Lays of the Holy Land, with 60 fine 
Ilustrations. 4. The-Proverbs of Solomon. Iilus- 
trated. 5. Leighton’s Whole Works. 6. apogee’: 
Annals. Vol. V. Episcopalians. 7. Voice of 
Christian Life in Many Lands. 8. Sanday After- 
noons in the Nursery. 9. Murdock*s Syriac Testa- 
ment. 10. Jacobus on Acts. 1. The Julia. A 
Story. By the Author of “Vara,” &e. 13. The 
Sheepfold and the Common. Illustrated. 13. Syd- 
ney Grey; a Story for Bore. 14. Ryle on Luke. . 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


Booksellers and Publishers, | 


july 31—3t 530 Broadway, New York. 


No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


South-west, in some et place, where his ser- | 


and ‘611 

Monday, the 6th of ‘nest, the. daties of 
the Spring Garden Institute for Young Ladies, will 
be resumed. It is who to en- 
ter the regaier clasece w present at the open- 
ing of the School, both for their own benefit and 
the pleasure of tht se already entered. 

| pupile from abroad may find ‘2 home in the 


vate social character, and to strengthen re- 

or terms, Te rcala 

: GILBERT COMBS, Principal, 

EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 

Session of this lactitution will commence on 

first Wednesday of September. Terme—Board 


and Taition $150 per annum. : 
Catalogues will be furnished on application to the 

Priacipal, Mise H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
jaly 17—7% Newark, Delaware. 


Exercises of the School wil] be resumed on 
the 15th of September. For information as to 
terms, &c., address, Rev. R. BURWELL, 

jaly Charlotte, North Caroliaa. 
| Fag COLLEGE.—Under the Care of the 
Philadelphie.—The regular Examina- 
tien for the Freshman Class of Lafayette College 
will take place in Easton, Pennsylvania, on Tues» 
| day and Wedneaday, September 7th and Sth. : 
The Candidates for ‘admission will assemble ia 
the Chapel of the College on Tuesday at aine 


o’clock, A.M. | 
Candidates for admission to advanced standing 
will nt themselves at the same time and place. 


All Candidates must produce Certificates of good 
moral character; and from other Colleges 
Certificates of regular and honourable dismission. 

G. WILSON McPHAIL, President. 
31—6e 


OFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY.—A married 
atieman wishes a situation as Professor of 
Chemistry or of Natural Philosophy, or both. He 
has had several years experience in a similar situa- 
tion in a reepectable College, References unex- 
ceptionable. Address **E,” office of the Chris- 
tien Observer, Philadelphia. july 24—4¢ 


RANKFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.— The 
next Session of this Iastitutioa will com- 
mence on the first day of September. 
: -—Board and Tuition $140 per annum. 
For further information address the Principal, 
Mre. J. M. EDMONDS, 
Frankford, Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania. 
july 31—8t ‘ 


OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BO Y 8— Goshen, 
Orange county, New York.—Rev. 
WELLS, A.M., Principai. 
The village of Goshen is on the New York and 
Erie Railroad, three hours distant from the city of 
New York, and several trains of cars and 
repase daily. It is noted for its healthfulness and 
pleasant location. 
Whether the pupils are preparing for College, or 
for Commercial or agricultural pursuits, the course 


-| of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 


scholar will be made to his parents at the end of 
every five weeks. 


in the year. 
Pupils will be received at any time during the 
a and will be charged from the date of en- 


Terms for Board and Tuition $90 per Session. 
(Washing and lights eatra.) Payable quarterly in 
advance. 

Circulars sent on application, by mail. 

The Summer Session will commence on Monday, 
the 26th of April. 

References.—The following persons are referred 
to:—Goshen, N. Y., Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D.D, 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev, 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, D.D 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphant, Robert M. 
Olyphant, W. R. Vermilye, D. J. Steward, Joha 
Steward, John P. Yelverton, Walter Lowrie. Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Mesers, 
Wm. S. Martien, John K. Wallace. Princeton, 
N. J., Rev. John Maclean, D.D. mar 13—6m 


RINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Exercises of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey, will be resumed on the first 
Tharsday of September next. The Introductory 
Lecture this year will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Hodge. The vacant rooms of the Seminary edifice 
will be assigned the first day ofthe Session. These 
are now all furnished, without cost to the student; 
and such as fail to obtain rooms in the Semin 
buildings will have other rooms provided for them 
by the Steward, without charge. Arrangements 
are now made to reduce the whole necessary ex- 
pense of the student, exclusive of clothing and 
travel, to $100 for the Seminary year. It is desir- 
able that students come as promptly as possible, and 
come without calculating on any vacation or re- 
— of studies during the term, now thirty-four 
weeks. 

The Professors engage the attendance of the stu- 
dents every day—week-day and Sabbath—preach- 
ing in rotation on Sabbath morning in the Chapel, 
and holding a conference at half-past three o’clock, 
P. M. in the Oratory. Extemporaneous speaking is 
constantly practised, and no manuscript is allowed 
in the Oratory; but sermons fully written out are 
submitted regularly for criticism in the Class-room. 

There is a Gymnasium on the ground, well fur- 
nished for exercise at all seasons, and io all kinde 
of weather. There is access, also without charge, 
to the Lectures of the College, where eminent 
Christian philosophers, in physical and metaphysi- 
cal scienee, supply a complete department for the 
connection of science and religion, se important at 
the present day. 


dent who comes prepared to take a regular course 
in this Seminary, will be allowed to fail for want of 
means to relieve necessities incurred by the ordi- 
nary demands of the [nstitution. 

aug 7—4¢t PHILIP 8. CAFFRRY, Steward. 


OSEDALE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES.—Located ,at Chambersburg, Penneyl- 
vania. Rev. Henry Reeves, A.M., ncipal, 
The next Ssseion of this Institution will be opened 
on the 28th of September, by the Subscriber, 
aasisted in the different departments by able 
teachers. He relies upoa the salubrity and attrac- 
tiveness of the location, reasonable prices, and an 
experience brought from other fields of labour, both 
parochial and educational, for success in the pro- 
mising enterprise now comménded to his care. 
The building is commodious, and provision is made 
to receive boarding scholars into the family of the 
Principal, who will seek to promote their comfort, 
satisfaction, and improvement. 

Terms.—Boarding, including and 
fuel, per session of five months, $60. Tuition 
from $10 to $15 per session. For ornamental 
branches see Circular. 

Referénces.—Board of Trustees, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; Faculty of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton; Professor William Henry 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. James W. Alexan- 


Natchez, Mississippi; S. Beach Jones, D.D., Bridge- 

ton, New Jersey. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M. 
Chambersburg, Pennsy!vania. 


EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEVI- 

NARY FOR BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOLARS—Under the care of Mrs. C. C. Cu1s- 

MAN, for more than fourteen years Principal of the 
Mount Holly. Female Seminary, New Jersey. 

This Institution, situated on Locust Street, 
second door west of William, will be re-opened for 
the reception of pupils on Monday, the 13th of 
September next. 

t is designed to unite a liberal and thorough 
education, Jiterary, scientific, and practical, with 
the most careful attention to health and faithful 
religious instruction. In addition to the reguier 
course of study, comprising the Elementary and 
higher English branches, and the Latin Language, 
instruction will be given in the respective depart- 
ments of Music, Drawing, French, &c., by approved 
Professors. 

For terms of Tuition, Board, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

N. B.—Boarding pupils remaining only from 
Monday, A.M., to Friday, P. M., will be taken at 
reduced prices. 

References.—Rev. R. Ewing, Rev. J. Butler, Rev. 
Henry Wood, Hon. Joseph Allison, West Phila- 
delphia; Rev. T. Brainerd, D.D., Rev. A. Con- 
verse, D.D., Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., Philadelphia; 
Rev. S. Miller, Rev. G. ¥. Morehouse, Mount 
Holly, New Jersey; Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, Bur- 
lington, New Jersey; Mrs. Dr. Miller, Princeton, 


Esq., E. Cc. Estes, General G. P, 
Morris, New York City; Hon. William Hough 
Syracuse, New York; Hon. J. A. Pearce, Colonel 
S. W. Spencer, Chestertown, Maryland. 
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family of the Principal, where special care is taken 
to oulti 


RLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE—The | 


There will be two sessions of twenty weeks each | 


Aad I am authorized to say. that no worthy sta- . 


der, D.D., New York City; Joseph B. Stratton, D.D., | 


— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


4 partic yl | drawn from Photographs, costeining Views of Cald- 
owing .has. ret i, small . tat Principal Places of Summer Resort ia the Uai 
bef: brandy. ead water, | or | States, containing Views of Saratoga—Saratoga 
Phe patient should be kept in » | 1856 that Oggs. Are tains from Hudson City—Catekitl Movatain House 
fhe Gelde, the woods, and to Z aterskill Falle—Head Waters of Lake George— 
‘thea "s yea | were kept, ‘persons irreoov- 
te hours.— | 
| | Baking the highest estimate which has been 
» Bat we pamed with. prideto the later fame 
marveled et the mighty piles | 
Wi has owed, end still must owe, : 
There are tongues of other lends that flow j 
Wish softer, smoother grace; 
Bet the old; rough Saxon words still keep _ 
. in our heatts their own true place, 
fest friends of yeasts. i 
> 
The earliest, brightest aspect back — 
Of life’s familiar things. _ 
: 
| 
. 
New Rev. J. W. D. 
All ~Subecribers. who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
be sent to them accordingly. No peper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 


